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It is lined with canvas, and reaches only to within one inch 
of the handsomely carved border, which extends around the 
highly polished top. 

A small serving basket decorated with figured China silk and 
ribbons, and a goodly number of photographs taken by the ama- 
teur member, are all beside the goodly array of ■ current litera- 
ture that the table contains (with the addition of a brass ash 
tray during the evening). 

A solid square stand holds a reading lamp with dull pink 
shade, and a few favorite volumes. The scarf consists of two 
long, thin bands of golden brown plush, with a narrower band 
of yellow brocade satin between, and heavy chenille ornaments 
across the ends. 

There are various styles of rockers in antique oak and rattan, 
one of the latter kind without rockers, and an odd mahogany 
chair. 

Foot-rests and floor-cushions abound ; but handsome as are 
these and the numerous headrests that ornament the chairs, all 
are intended for use, and no one questions when the others 
lounge to their heart's content. A divan, with a Bagdad spread, 
will soon be added to its comforts. Two landscapes in oil with 
handsome gilt frames, a few choice etchings, a nicely painted 
banner, and a photograph holder in old blue plush adorn the 
walls ; while a chandelier with cut glass globes, and the magnifi- 
cent St. Bernard, Sir Roger, lying at full length before the fire, 
complete its air of rest and comfort. 

The dining-room, 12x15, is furnished in oak and lighted by 
one broad window at the front and two ordinary sized ones near 
together on the west side. It is plainly finished, but in warm, 
rich tints. 

An all over carpet in a small, inconspicuous pattern in browns 
and dull red on a reddish brown ground, is well covered by the 
large table rug. 

The side walls are decorated with a heavy, plain ingrain of 
terra cotta color, with a sixteen inch frieze of a lighter shade 
well covered with conventional flowing vines and flowers in pale 
brownish yellow and brown metal tints, and the ceiling is a plain 
ingrain of soft reddish cream color. 

A handsome China and glass cabinet with clear glass doors 
has an opening near the centre, which is used as a side table ; 
while the century-old sideboard of highly polished, natural fin- 
ish cherry, with wavy maple drawer fronts and old bronze colo- 
nial drawer pulls, adds not a little to the beauty of the room, 
and the enjoyment of the occupants. The dining table and chairs 
are also of cherry. 

Madras curtains of cream color with a flowing design in India 
red tints are suspended from oak poles by brass rings. 

The two windows near together have one pole reaching 
across both, and the curtain (in one) is festooned across the space 
between the windows ; all hang free to the carpet. 

At one of the front corners is a small bracket draped with 
peacock blue plush ; on it stands a vase holding a round peacock 
feather fan, while on the floor beneath, resting on the tip of 
its handle, is a peacock feather duster, which reaches nearly to 
the drapery of the bracket. 

On one side of this corner is a wall banner painted on mat- 
ting and decorated, and suspended by manilla rope, from a bronze 
pole ; and on the other side is a beautiful etching in a large gilt 
frame. There are a few other handsome pictures in oak frames, 
and choice China is on the sideboard and in the cabinet, while 
the table with its cut glass and decorated china, with brown 
chandelier, about completes a cosy, beautiful dining-room. 



FLORAL DECORATION IN JAPAN. 



This awakening of the sense of art, this increased sensibility 
to beauty — this new Renaissance — shall we call it — that we are 
witnessing in our time, that has been slowly and silently grow- 
ing these last ten or twenty years — what is its meaning ? Can it 
be merely owing to the increase of riches ? The uniformed pos- 
session of riches generally results in the smothering of the sense 
of art in luxury and vulgarity. No ! I believe this awakening 
search for beauty to be but a part of another movement — a 
rising wave on the earth of aspiration for a fuller, freer, more 
human, sympathetic and beautiful, if simple life. A life now for 
the first time coming within the bounds of possibility for the 
many, as more and more knowledge of art and nature and re- 
finement becomes diffused, and, united in community of interest 
a command of the resources of material of life, the peoples of the 
earth become one -kindred together. — Preface to a Delsartean 
Scrap Booh. 




OVE of flowers is a natural characteristic 
of the Japanese. Sir Edwin Arnold in 
an article on Japan in the December 
Scribner's Magazine gives the following 
description of floral decoration as prac- 
tised by the consummate flower artists of 
Japan. 

What Japanese love and strive for 
in arranging flowers is that which they 
love most in all their arts, namely, 
balance and beauty of line. Tour 
European florist — who masses together 
his roses, and gardenias, his maiden- 
hair ferns and calla-lilies, surrounding 
them with a dish of green, and an 
outer overcoat of lace paper — appears 
to the Japanese lover of flowers lower 
than a barbarian. He has lost — to the Japanese mind — the chief 
charms of flowers and leaves, which consist in their form of 
growth, their harmonious asymmetry, and their natural relations. 
Every school of flower arrangement in Japan would scorn his 
rural bow-pot or guinea bouquet, and teach him far nobler 
thoughts. Each school possesses its own secret traditions, called 
Hiden, only imparted to the very proficient. The most popular 
of modern floral schools is the Enshin, founded by Kobori Totomi 
no Kami, a servant of the great Shogon, Tyemasu. This school 
observes three chief rules : The first, called KioTcu, is the art 
of giving feeling and expression to compositions ; the second, 
called JShitsUy is the art of conveying the particular nature of 
the growth, and the third, called <72, refers to the principle of 
keeping in mind the particular season, in the proper use of buds, 
open flowers, withered leaves, dew, etc. 

What the floral artist in Japan most contemns and avoids 
is tame duplicated symmetry. Nature will have none of it, nor 
he, her scholar. If, as in her butterflies and double leaves, she 
must be equilibriated, she redeems it with gorgeous color or by 
a varied back or edge to the leaf. But you may balance a sym- 
metry, which the Japanese flower-lover effects by a scientific 
disposition of his stems and leaf -masses. It is not possible to give 
here the elaborate nomenclature of his shins and sos. He has 
names for all important parts in the display of his flower-vase. 
For a triple arrangement the terms of Chichi (Father), Haha 
(Mother), Ten (Heaven) are used. For the quintuple form, Chiuwo 
(Centre), Kita (North), Minami (South), Higashi (East), Mshi' 
(West), also Tsuchi (Earth), Hi (Fire), Mizu (Water), Kane (Metal), 
Ki (Wood), also Ki-iro (Yellow), AUa (Red), Kuro (Black), Shiro 
(White), Ao (Blue), are all employed. There must by no means 
occur "nagashi," or long streaming sprays, on both sides of the 
grouping. Certain defects in the cross-cutting of branches or 
stalks must be needfully guarded against; "window-making," 
when these intersect so as to suggest loop-holes ; " lattice-mak- 
ing," when they cross to give the idea of trellis-work. Parallel- 
ism is held detestable ; it must be presented from no point of 
sight ; and albeit the flower-structure is intended to be studied 
and enjoyed where it stands upon the tokunoma, or ."place of 
honor," from a front view, still the composition must endure to 
be regarded with satisfaction from right or left. The vessels or 
stands to receive the flowers obey, in their shape and material, 
certain well-fixed rules. Many are very splendid pieces of bronze 
carved wood, or porcelain, but this is not imperative. The 
illustrious Yoshimasa, an ancient and accomplished patron of 
this refined art, preferred wicker-baskets, after Hakoji, a Chinese 
weaver, had offered him one. The lowly craftsman in forward- 
ing his tribute made the humble request that so unworthy an 
object should be embellished by an ornamental stand when 
placed before the Regent. Yoshimasa, it is said, was so pleased 
with its simple elegance that he ordered it to be placed imme- 
diately upon the polished dais without any stand or tray. Hence, 
the custom of dispensing with the stand or tray used under 
similar flower-vessels. Hakoji returned to his mountain cottage 
and continued his occupation of basket-making with the assist- 
ance of his daughter Reshojo, who herself originated a basket 
of somewhat different shape. Hence, the two kinds of flower 
Kago, the one called Hakoji gata } and the other Reshojo gala. 
Quite as popular favored a receptacle as any is the simple bam- 
boo stick, cut into flower holders, and not less than forty-two 
methods are solemnly named for notching and shaping the cane. 
It is customary to suspend behind these flower-holders a tablet of 
wood, lacquered black and inscribed with a poem in golden 
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letters. Sometimes the bamboo is cut into fantastic forms of 
boats and rafts and junks. Flowers and branchlets are disposed 
in these with symbolic meanings and in strict accordance with 
natural propriety. Mr. Conder says : " In all compositions, 
single or combined, the special nature and character of the dif- 
ferent materials employed are carefully kept in mind, and any- 
thing at all suggestive of the inappropriate most scrupulously 
avoided. An important distinction is made between trees and 
plants, and another distinction is made between land and 
water plants. The locality of production, whether mountain, 
moor, or river, considerably influences the arrangements in com- 
position. Each flower has its proper season or month, and many 




Proper Combination of Species. 

flowers which continue throughout several seasons, have special 
characteristics peculiar to the different seasons. Such different 
characteristics are carefully observed and followed in the artifi- 
cial arrangements, subject, of course, to the general rules of art." 
And again : "In combining several species in one composition it 
is laid down as an important law that the branches of a tree, 
•technically called Ki, should never be supported on both sides 
by a plant, technically called Kusa, nor should Kusa be ' sup- 
ported ' on both sides by Ki. In case of a treble arrangement 
two Ki may be combined with one Kusa, but the Kusa must 
not be in the centre of the composition. As an example of de- 
fective arrangement may be taken a composition with an iris 
(Kusa) in the centre and branches of azaleas and camellia, {Ki), 
on either side. A correct composition would be that of the pine 
{Ki), plum (Ki) and bamboo (Kusa), with the pine in the centre 
and the plum and bamboo on either side. The plum might 
equally well be placed in the centre, and the pine and bamboo 
on either side." Thoroughly to comprehend this intricate and 
dainty art one must either observe the daily practice of the 
Japanese flower-composer, who is a veritable poet of the parterre, 
or study the plates which enrich Mr. Conder's most admirable 
article. Here is one illustrating the last-mentioned rule and 
giving an idea of the Shin Grio So style. 

For these consummate flower artists there are sexes in flowers 
and foliage, apart from botanical science. The front of leavesis 
male, the back female ; the buds and overblown blossoms are 
feminine, full blooms are masculine These must be fitly wedded, 
having regard to the dignity of rank and color, for the colors, 
have also respective rank and sex. The idea of respective rank 
is applied principally to colored flowers of the same species. In 
most cases the white flower of every species takes highest rank, 
but there are exceptions to this. Among chrysanthemums the 
yellow kind ranks first; of peach blossoms, the pale pink ; of 
the Yamabuki (Kerria Japonica), yellow (although a white 
species exists) ; of the iris, purple ; of the camellia, red ; of the 
wisteria, pale purple in preference to white ; of the tree peony, 
red ; of the Kikiyo (Platycodon Grrandiflora), light purple ; of 
the Shakuyaku (Peonia Albiflora), light red ; of the convolvulus, 
dark blue ; and of the cherry blossom, pale pink, take respec- 
tively first rank. 

Among colors, red, purple, pink and variegated colors are 
male ; and blue, yellow and white are female. Colors which do 
not harmonize are separated by green leaves or white flowers. 



Among leaf colors, a rich deep geen ranks first. Common flowers, 
Zokwa, must not be employed; nor cereals, Gfokoku; nor poison- 
ous plants, nor those with a very strong odor, and there is a 
long list of blossoms utterly prohibited for felicitous occasions — 
a kind of gardener's "Index Expurgatorius " — upon which figure 
many a favorite flower of the West, such as aster, dianthus, 
azelea, daphne, poppy, magnolia, orchids, gentian, rhododendron, 
ipomoea, smilax, thyma and hydrangea. Herein, it must be con- 
fessed, our Japanese masters seem rather arbitrary ; but they 
adduce grave reasons for the ostracism of these and forty or fifty 
other denizens of the garden. In the Kourei-no-hana, or wed- 
ding decorations, red is regarded as male, and white as female 
Hence, in the case of a Muka (a son-in-law adopted by marriage 
into the family of the bride), the bridegroom is virtually re- 
garded as the guest of the occasion, and, therefore, the Shin or 
central line of the floral design must be of the male color — red ; 
while the Soye, or supporting line, is of the female color — white. 
On the other hand, when a Yome, or bride, is adopted into the 
family of her husband the female color— white, has the central 
position in the arrangement. In both cases, the stem of the 
flowers used, must be firmly connected at the base to signify 
union, and bound with colored ribbon, called Mizuhiki. Pur- 
ple flowers are prohibited for weddings, as also willow branches 
and other drooping plants. Hanging vases (Tsaru no mono) are 
also to be avoided. 

Each household in Japan has generally two shrines— one to 
the Kami, or household gods of the old Shinto cult, and the 
other to the Hotoke, or spirits of deceased relatives, which is 
Buddhist. For arrangements before the Kami a full and power- 
ful composition is required. All ugly flowers, those of strong 
odor, or those having thorns, are prohibited. A special branch 
called Kao muke no eda, or facing branch, must be used behind 
the Shin or central line ; and before a Buddhist shrine, a full 
and crowded composition must be employed and the Tamuke no 
eda introduced. 

It is part of this delicate art to proscribe the way in which 
the lovely arrangements should be admired and praised. Seriously 
impolite would it be to look at the flowers with a fan in the 
hand, or to peer behind the branches of the composition ; and 
you must express delight softly, as befits the gentle company of 
the blossoms, and with appropriate epithets. Be pleased to call 
white flowers, Kiasha, "elegant;" blue flowers, migoto, "fine;" 
red are uisuhushii; yellow, Kekko, i.e., "charming" and "splen- 




Arrangement of Pine 
Branch (Matsu) and 
Plum Branch (Ume). in 
Vase of Natural Bamboo 
(Sho-chiku-bai). 




Defective Arrangement of 
Iris (Hana shobu). 



Altered and Correct 
Arrangement of 
Iris (Hana shobu\ 



did;" and purple blossoms may justly be styled Kusumu, 
"modest." It is a great compliment when a guest, who is known 
to be more or less an adept in the beautiful science, finds him- 
self invited by the host to make an extemporary arrangement 
of flowers and sprays. The master of the house provides the 
vase, the water, the tray, of cut blooms and branchlets, the 
scissors, knife and hempen cloth, and little saw; altogether 
called Hana Kubari. Should the host produce a very rare and 
valuable vessel for the flower arrangement, it is polite for the 
guest invited to make the floral arrangement to show diffidence, 
declining to use so precious an article on the plea of want of 
suflicient skill. If pressed, however, he must attempt a simple 
and unassuming composition. When the arrangement is com- 
pleted, the host and any other visitors present, who have mean- 
while remained in the adjoining room, approach in turn the 
Toko no ma, salute and inspect in the manner previously de- 
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scribed. The scissors are left near to the floral arrangement as 
a silent and modest request to correct faults. The designer 
turns to the host, apologizes for the imperfections, and begs that 
the whole may be removed ; the host refuses, saying that the result 
is everything that could be desired. At such flower- gatherings 
it is particularly recommended that visitors should not attempt 
bold and ambitious designs. We illustrate a result such as a 
modest connoisseur on such an occasion would produce with 
pine, plum-sprays and the bamboo holder. Finally, I borrow 
from Mr. Conder's invaluable pages the simplest example he 
gives of the right and wrong way of arranging an iris root. If 
I have allowed this fascinating topic to lead me into a long 
digression, it is that the Anglo-Saxon world may modestly learn 
its utter and hopeless ignorance of the proper use and disposi- 
tion of flowers for festal and aesthetic occasions. We crowd our 
blooms and sprays together until they are like the faces of peo- 
ple in the pit of a theatre ; each lost in the press, a mass, a 
medley, a tumultuary throng. The Japanese treat each gracious 
beauty, or splendor of the garden, or of the pool, as an indi- 
vidual to be honored, studied and separately enjoyed. Each 
suggests and shall provide for his eyes a special luxury of line, 
sufficing even with one branch, one color, one species, to glorify 
his apartment, and make the heart glad with the wisdom and 
grace of nature. An arrangement with one leaf is attributed to 
the famous artist and philosopher, E-ikiu, who, on a certain 
occasion, having observed a fence covered with convolvuli, 
gathered one flower and one leaf, honorably grouping them in a 
vase. On being asked why he adopted so humble a design, he 
replied that it was impossible to rival nature in its magic of 
design, our artificial arrangements should be as simple and 
modest as possible ; even one leaf and one flower were sufficient, 
he said, to call for admiration. 



Fig. 2, is a Cologne jug, which exhibits the style of ware upon 
which the Lambeth ware is modeled. 

The" Chelsea china was made chiefly to be sold at relatively 
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Fig. 2.— Cologne Jug. 
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porcelain factories had 
been established both at Bow ' and 
Chelsea, two opposite suburbs of 
London, before Wedgwood was 
born, yet it was owing to the genius 
of Wedgwood that ceramic manu- 
facture became of such enormous 
importance in Great Britain. 

Josiah Wedgwood was born in 
1730, of a family of potters and 
duly served his apprenticeship with 
an older brother. He set up on 
his own account early in life, and 
made his first hit through the in- 
vention of " The Queen's Ware," a 
beautiful yellow material, manufac- 
tured from marl, or pipe clay. The 
popularity of this ware made it 
advisable for Wedgwood to extend 
his business, and he formed a part- 
nership with Bently, by whose 
energy his own abilities were greatly 
seconded. The firm produced a 
great variety of wares before its 
association with Flaxman as a modeler, in 1775. Plaques, vases, 
busts, and other ornaments had been manufactured of the "black 
basaltes," "crystalline jaspers," "crystalline agate," "granite," and 
other materials. The result of Flaxman's work, however, being 
chiefly noted in the cameo on jasper, an example of which is 
shown in Fig. 1. The marks to be looked for are circular incised 
stamp, with the name of Wedgwood and Bently, and after the 
death of the latter, the straight incise stamp, bearing Wedg- 
wood's name alone. A mark nearly identical with the Wedgwood 
incised stamp is found upon examples of Wedgwood porcelain,, 
but printed in red and blue. This, however, was not made by 
Wedgwood, but by his successor, Thomas Byerly. The Wedg- 
wood porcelain is extremely good, rather resembling in appear- 
ance some of the later Naples ware. Many styles of decoration 
were employed upon it. The pottery of a modern English firm, 
namely that of Messrs. Doulton at Lambeth, appears to be the 
most worthy of contemporary English pottery, rivaling the 
wares produced by Wedgwood, but of a totally different charac- 
ter. The ware produced at the Lambeth potteries is, in general, 
a reproduction of the general character of the German and 
English stone-ware of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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1.— Wedge wood Vase. 



high prices to a limited class of extravagant, not discriminating 
customers, hence the ultimate collapse of the Chelsea factories. 
Purchasers of expensive and purely ornamental china could not 
be found for ever. Cabinets were filled, chimney pieces were de- 
corated, costly pieces for the table-service furnished to those who 
could afford to pay for them. The fashion declined, and the 
Chelsea works found their mission accomplished. The finest ex- 
amples of Chelsea ware are painted with Japanese flowers and 
other motives copied from St. Cloud and Chantilly, and taken 
originally from that particular class of Oriental motives erro- 




Fig. 3.— Chelsea Vase. 
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